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MASSACHUSETTS STATE HOUSE ON BEACON HILL, BOSTON 
Here Governors Will Visit a Session of the General Court (See inside front cover and page 157) 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 


M. L. Witson, Director of the Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, has written 
for this issue “Farmers in a Democracy” (page 155). 
In this article Mr. Wilson discusses the conditions of 
modern life which make it imperative that farmers be 
concerned about what goes on beyond the boundaries 
of their farms. Federal, state, and local governments, 
he points out, are exercising increasingly important 
influences on the kind of lives which farm families 
lead, and farmers, as individuals as well as organized 
groups, are assuming a more active role in the affairs 
of all levels of government than heretofore. Mr. Wilson 
finds much promise for the future welfare of the 
nation, as well as its farming population, in the demo- 
cratic participation of farmers in decisions with re- 
spect to crop control programs, the planning of rural 
land use, and similar activities. 

Few people in the country can write on matters 
pertaining to agriculture out of longer or richer expe- 
rience than Mr. Wilson has had in that field. He has 
served in agricultural posts at all three levels of 
government, and, at various times, has held positions 
in the Department of Agriculture which have ac- 
quainted him with all phases of its many activities. 
In all of these positions, M. L. Wilson has earned 
respect as the kind of practical ideaiist who has the 
knack of translating his ideas into tangible results. 


Joun K. Gurwe.t, Editorial Associate of the Public 
Administration Clearing House, reports the findings of 
a recent survey of the life histories of the present state 
executives in his article, “Governors of the States” 
(page 157). He makes it clear that the data collected 
during the survey indicate that there is no one in this 
group of officials who could be designated as_ the 
“average Governor” or who could be held to be repre 
sentative of a special gubernatorial type. Averages of 
the statistics reviewed in the article, however, can be 
combined to construct a synthetic “average Governor” 
who would be approximately 51 years old, have a family 
of three children, and receive around $8,000 annually 
as salary. Of particular interest at the present time 
is the data which Mr. Gurwell cites with respect to 
the military backgrounds and records of the present 
Governors. 


W. T. Exuis, Chief of the Administrative Planning Sec- 
tion of the Virginia Division of the Budget, takes issue 
with comments by Mr. William D. Carey with respect 
to the effectiveness of regional defense councils in “Re- 
gional Defense Councils in Virginia” (page 159). In 
this article Mr. Ellis discusses in detail the system of 


regional councils which has been established in Vir- 
ginia to deal with problems arising in areas of large or 
unusual military or industrial concentrations. He takes 
Mr. Carey to task for dismissing regional councils too 
lightly (in his recent articles in STATE GOVERNMENT, 
May and June 1941), and for failing to appreciate fully 
the nature of the problems with which these councils 
must cope. He agrees fully, however, that the primary 
functions of defense councils should be to advise the 
regularly constituted officials of state and local govern- 
ment concerning actions to be taken to advance defense 
plans and to. handle emergency situations. 


CreorGE G. BoGert, Professor in the University of Chi- 
cago Law School, in this issue discusses “Progress in 
Adoption of State Defense Laws” (page 162). In this 
article. Mr. Bogert reports the action taken on defense 
proposals by the 43 state legislatures which have met 
in regular session this year. He points out that 
additional proposals may be adopted in those States 
where the legislatures have not yet. adjourned. 

Mr. Bogert, during the last few months, has also been 
associated with the Attorneys-General section of the 
Council of State Governments. In this capacity he has 
been in close touch with the progress of the model 
defense bills and with the work of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws and 
the National Association of Attorneys-General. 


Tae States in NATIONAL Derense department (page 
166) is this month devoted to a discussion of the re- 
cently inaugurated Aircraft Warning Service which 
will be manned by civilian volunteers recruited through 
an extensive registration program conducted by state 
and local defense councils. Responsibility for this 
registration and the preliminary selection and assign- 
ment of volunteers to positions in the warning service 
has been assigned by the General Headquarters Air 
Force to the Division of State and Local Cooperation 
of the Office for Emergency Management and to state 
and local defense agencies. In the Atlantic and Pacific 
coastal areas preparations for the service have already 
been completed. 


On the Cover 


THIS MONTH’S COVER picture is of the Massachusetts 
State House in Boston. Early this month Governors 
from all over the country will visit it to attend a joint 
session of the Massachusetts General Court. This 
visit is a part of the program planned by Governor 
Leverett Saltonstall for the thirty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Governors’ Conference, which convenes in 
Boston for a four-day session on June 29. 
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Democratic Cooperation 


In the three-way partnership which makes up our American 
system of government, our local, State, and Federal units stand 
together and work together for the common end. Our present 
effort to integrate health, welfare, and defense is important not 
only for the great contribution it can and must make to individual 
strength and national unity; it is equally important as a demon- 
stration that our kind of government—cooperative democracy— 
can meet and master its own necessities. We are all partners in this 
joint enterprise—the great enterprise of serving a united people as 
a single integrated Nation, as a union of sovereign States, and as 
a vast network of local communities, of factories and farms, of 
families and human lives. PAUL V. McNUTT 
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Farmers in a Democracy 


The Farming Population of the Nation Is Taking an 
Increasingly Important Part in the Affairs of Government 


By M. L. WILson 


Director of the Extension Service, Department of Agriculture 


| Jes HOW far does the farmer’s interest in his 
democracy require participation in Federal 
Government? In State government? In local 
government ? 

It is natural that these questions are coming 
to the forefront. It is time for their honest delib- 
eration. Our democratic system of society can 
be strengthened only by a practical, intelligent, 
and appropriate division of responsibilities be- 
tween the different levels of government. The 
fundamental determining factor in each case 
should be the effective functioning of democratic 
institutions to make them available to the largest 
number of citizens in the democracy. 

Because Federal legislation in the field of 
agriculture has made such rapid progress in the 
past 8 years, State and local activities have at 
times dropped from the national spotlight. This 
does not, however, take away from the important 
part that State governments and local govern- 
ments must continue to play in serving the inter- 
ests of farmers in their respective communities. 
Local responsibility and initiative continue as the 
bedrock of democracy. Although our modern 
agricultural democracy has required a consider- 
able increase in necessary Federal administrative 
agencies, the concern of all three levels of govern- 
ment—local, State, and Federal—must center on 
the longtime benefit to individual farmers. Agri- 
cultural policy-shaping in government—local, 
State and Federal—must point toward such a goal. 

In what way does the interest of the farmer in 
a democracy extend beyond his garden gate, be- 
yond the boundaries of his local community, the 
county, and the State? 

I*xamples are many. As a matter of illustration 
let us cite a few of the more obvious ones. 

What other farmers in a community do with 
their land is of interest to the individual operators 
in that soil waste and surplus crops grown by 
his neighbors and by farmers in other States 
affect the individual both economically and so- 


cially. Participation in farm programs, therefore, 
is a community matter whether we define that 
community as one including all the farmers in 
a given locality or region or in the country as a 
whole. 

Cooperative marketing is another example. 
Through long years of experience, farmers have 
learned that it is good business to market through 
cooperatives. Sound cooperative marketing offers 


reduced costs, grading, merchandising and mar- 


keting advantages. Cooperative marketing, how- 
ever, is made more difficult if individual States 
raise interstate barriers which void some of the 
advantages that a large farmers’ cooperative holds 
if permitted to operate regionally or nationally. 

Establishment of electric light and power co- 
operatives is no longer regarded as a wholly local 
matter. Local cooperatives are necessary and 
valuable, but the experience of farmers in States 
all over the country within the past few years 
has been that a closer tie-up with their Govern- 
ment, as put into practice through the REA, 
appears to meet the long-recognized need for 
light and electric power on the Nation’s farms. 

An example of how the farmer’s interest in his 
local government extends beyond the garden gate 
is found in the problems of property taxation. 
Throughout the depression it was the experience 
of farmers, as a rule, that when land in the 
neighborhood had delinquent taxes on it, exploita- 
tion increased to a point where the land was so 
worn out that it became a public charge. A farm 
may be valuable and well managed and worth 
something in itself, but if the surrounding lands 
are poorly managed, denuded, eroded, and un- 
productive, these conditions usually lower the 
value of the good farm to a point where the owner 
and operator suffer the consequences. 

Between the garden gate and the township-line, 
between the county-line and the State boundary, 
there is a sphere of interest in democratic govern- 
ment which is just beginning to emerge as impor- 
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tant in the eyes of many farmers. The govern- 
ments of leading cities have long ago recognized 
the importance of zoning ordinances. Zoning 
by and for rural people is only twelve years old. 

The pioneer State to adopt rural zoning is 
Wisconsin. The pressure of overhead costs to 
county governments in serving unprofitable com- 
munities forced the issue. In 1929 the Wisconsin 
State legislature passed an amendment to the 
county zoning law which previously limited county 
zoning regulations to the urban type. The amend- 
ment made it possible to regulate the use of 
land for agriculture, forestry, and recreation. As 
a result 5,000,000 acres of unprofitable land 
have been removed from farming in northern 
Wisconsin. 

Under the enabling legislation, land within a 
county can be zoned by the county commissioners 
on the basis of its best use. The county commis- 
sioners in turn rely on referenda held among the 
people to be affected. No action is taken before 
the citizens have had an opportunity to study, 
discuss, and express their opinion in the matter. 

Other states which have now granted rural 
zoning privileges to local units of government in- 
clude California, Colorado, Georgia, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Washington. Illinois and Indiana 
also have zoning acts ; exceptions in the acts, how- 
ever, make the scope of rural zoning powers uncer- 
tain. Although no enabling act has been adopted in 
Idaho, it is generally believed that the State 
constitution permits rural zoning. In New Eng- 
land the laws granting zoning powers to the towns 
are also believed to be sufficiently broad to permit 
rural zoning. In New York State much unprofit- 
able land has been taken out of production by 
State authorities through reclassification of land 
by the State. 


EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT ON FARM LIFE 


Many other instances of the farmer’s interest 
in government—local, State, or Federal—could 
be cited. The active interest which he takes these 
days in shaping the policies of government affects 
almost every phase of his private life. Such ques- 
tions as building farm-to-market roads, adequate 
provision for soil conservation, sound and long- 
time credit finances, the consolidation of schools, 
overcoming malnutrition, improvement of rural 
housing, are all a part of the individual farmer’s 
economic and social well-being. This makes it 
important that he is well informed about all 
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matters of government. Such action as he urges 
must. be based on sound principles. 

It has been the good fortune of American 
farmers that its leaders have been men who be- 
lieved in education. To be free, they felt, govern- 
ment must look after the education of the common 
people. The little red school house—although it 
is now gradually making way for its modern suc- 
cessor, the consolidated school—was a typical 
American institution. 


FarM Acts APPROVED BY LINCOLN 


The first great gain of American agriculture 
came in the field of education. On July 2, 1862, 
President Lincoln signed the first Morrill Act, 
having already approved on May 15 of the same 
year the bill creating the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Morrill Act set aside 
public lands for the endowment of the State land- 
grant colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

The concessions obtained by farmers from the 
Federal Government for the establishment of the 
State land-grant colleges and State agricultural 
experiment stations made available to American 
farmers a wealth of information that resulted 
without doubt in the greatest period of agricultural 
development the world has ever seen. 

In a democratic society progress grows out of 
education. As the scientists changed agricultural 
production methods, farmers demanded that the 
results of science be made available to them in 
such a way that the new methods could be put 
into practice. The Extension Service was the 
outgrowth of this demand to put the findings of 
science within reach of the farmers. Organized 
under the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 on a county- 
State-Federal cooperative basis, the Extension 
Service has contributed much in an educational 
way toward building a sound foundation for in- 
telligent participation by farmers in the compli- 
cated processes of modern government. 

An educational army of 9,000 Extension 
workers is engaged in agricultural education in 
the 48 States and our territories. Extension work 
is carried on in practically every important agri- 
cultural county. Augmenting the activity of the 
9,000 Extension workers are more than 600,000 
volunteer leaders, thousands of organized agri- 
cultural and home economics groups and a million 
and one-half 4-H Club members. 

Not all agricultural progress can be accom- 
plished through education. The farmer must 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Governors of the States 


A Review of the Background and Experience of the Men 
Who are the Governors of the 48 American States 


By Joun K. GuRWELL 


Editorial Associate, Public Administration Clearing House 


7 GoveRNors of the 48 States are assum- 
ing an increasingly important role in the po- 
litical and governmental life of the nation. This 
role has been gradually but continuously expanded 
since the turn of the century—to cope with the 
growing pains of a rapidly developing nation, to 
deal with the problems of World War I, to seek 
for lost prosperity during the ’30’s, and now, once 
again, to lead in the grim task of preparing the 
nation for any eventuality in a world of total war. 

The Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, which convenes in Boston for 
a four-day session.on June 29, will focus national 
attention on a group of statesmen whose responsi- 
bilities have already been vastly increased by the 
program of national defense upon which the na- 
tion has embarked. These men are no longer 
merely the heads of their respective States. The 
offices which they hold have, through the years, 
developed into positions of great executive and 
administrative importance. From the ranks of the 
Governors the people have often chosen the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF GOVERNORS 


To gain an insight into the manner of men who 
direct the affairs of the States, a survey was re- 
cently made to gather data about the backgrounds 
of the present Governors. The results of the sur- 
vey indicate that there is no “average’’ Governor 
and that there is no clearly marked path which 
leads to the governorship. 

The 48 Governors were not cast in the same— 
or even similar—molds ; they are as diverse as the 
people who elected them. Their careers in public 
life have this in common—they led, each in its own 
way, to the highest offices in the States. 

The survey shows that the ages of the Gover- 
nors average up to 51 years and that their annual 
salaries range from $3,000 to $25,000, and aver- 
age up to about $8,000 a year. By way of ad- 
vance preparation for their jobs, most Governors 


served an “apprenticeship” in some branch of the 
administrative, legislative, or judicial fields of 
government. Many have gained experience 
through service in all three levels of government— 
federal, state, and local. Practically every Gov- 
ernor has held at least one administrative job in 
one of the governmental levels ; many in all three. 
More than a score held legislative posts, mostly in 
the General Assemblies of their States. At least 
seven Governors are former Judges. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE 


In administrative fields, more Governors have 
served in legal capacities than in any other. Twelve 
have held posts as County or State’s Attorneys, 
six as U. S. District or Assistant District At- 
torneys, three as State Attorneys-General, and 
two as City Attorneys. Governor Ralph L. Carr 
of Colorado served as County Attorney, and as 
Assistant and U. S. District Attorney ; Governor 
Sam C. Ford of Montana, as Assistant U. S. 
District Attorney and State Attorney-General ; 
and Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio, as City 
Attorney and State Attorney-General. 

Six Governors have previously served as Lieu- 
tenant Governors, with Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York and James H. Price of Virginia serv- 
ing two terms each. Single terms as Lieutenant 
Governor were served by Governors Henry F. 
Schricker of Indiana, Arthur H. James of Penn- 
sylvania, William H. Wills of Vermont, and Keen 
Johnson of Kentucky. Eleven Governors are 
serving their second terms while one, Governor 
Lehman of New York, is serving his fourth 
straight term. The first three were two-year 
terms, the fourth is for four years. 

Five Governors are former Mayors—Walter 
W. Bacon of Delaware, Chase A. Clark of Idaho, 
Arthur B, Langlie of Washington, Matthew M. 
Neely of West Virginia, and Burnet R. Maybank 
of South Carolina. Five other Governors have 
served as directors or members of state depart- 
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ments or commissions, including Governor Eu- 
gene Talmadge of Georgia, formerly State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture; and Governor Murray 
D. Van Wagoner of Michigan, former. State 
Highway Commissioner and Chairman of the 
State Stream Control Commission. 

Only one Governor—Homer M. Adkins of 
Arkansas—has been a County Sheriff; he also is 
a former Internal Revenue Collector. 

Several Governors have served in other admin- 
istrative capacities, including Robert A. Hurley 
of Connecticut as District and State WPA Ad- 
ministrator; Julius Heil of Wisconsin as Chair- 
man of the State NRA Advisory Board and of the 
Milwaukee NRA Compliance Board; and Charles 
Edison of New Jersey, who held several posts 


_ under the recovery program, and became Assist- 


ant Secretary and Secretary of the Navy. 

Of the 42 Governors reporting on their legis- 
lative backgrounds, eight had served as State 
Senators, four as State Representatives, and five 
as both Representative and Senator. Governor 
Culbert L. Olson of California was a State Sena- 
tor in two States, Utah—where he served two 
terms—and California. Governor Price of Vir- 
ginia served seven terms as a State Representative. 
Two Governors served in the U. S. House of 
Representatives with one of the two—Governor 
Neely of West Virginia—also serving in the U. S. 
Senate. Several Governors are former city Alder- 
men or Councilmen. 

The seven Governors who are former Judges 
include Governor Ford of Montana—State Su- 
preme Court; Arthur H. James of Pennsylvania— 
State Superior Court; Paul B. Johnson of Missis- 
sippi—City and Circuit Court; E. P. Carville of 
Nevada and George A. Wilson of Iowa—District 
Court; Spessard L. Holland of Florida—County 
Court; and J. Melville Broughton of North Caro- 
lina—Recorder’s Court. 


MILITARY EXPERIENCE 


The present national preparedness program has 
not created as unique a problem for many of the 
Governors as would be supposed. For in directing 
defense activities of their States, they are draw- 
ing from experience gained during the World War 
as members of the nation’s armed forces, or as 
officials participating in such war activities as the 
administration of the draft or of war industries. 

Three Governors gained an insight to the prob- 
lem as members of the U. S. Army during the 
Spanish-American War and the Mexican border 


campaign, while half.a dozen Chief Executives 


‘have served with, or are members of, the Na- 


tional Guard, Naval Reserve, or Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

Most of the score or more Governors who par- 
ticipated in the World War served in the Army, 
These include Governors Homer M. Adkins of 
Arkansas, Keen Johnson of Kentucky, Sam H, 
Jones of Louisiana, Leverett Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Robert O. Blood of New Hamp- 
shire, Herbert H. Lehman of New York, Pren- 
tice Cooper of Tennessee, and Leon C. Phillips of 
Oklahoma. 

An understanding of aerial warfare was gained 
during the World War by five Governors who 
served in the Army Air Corps—Frank M. Dixon 
of Alabama, Spessard L. Holland of Florida, Her- 
bert B. Maw of Utah, Sumner Sewall of Maine 
and Dwight H. Green of Illinois. 


NAVAL AND OTHER WAR EXPERIENCE 


Governors Payne Ratner of Kansas, Herbert 
R. O’Conor of Maryland, Burnet R. Maybank of 
South Carolina, and Robert A. Hurley of Con- 
necticut served in the Navy; for a time Governor 
Hurley was assigned to submarine duty. Gov- 
ernor John W. Bricker of Ohio served in the 
Coast Guard Artillery. 

Governor Charles Edison during the World 
War directed the manufacture of war materials, 
while Governor Arthur H. James of Pennsylvania 
served as legal advisor in the administration of the 
draft law. 

Two Governors served on the Mexican border 
—Chase A. Clark of Idaho, and Dwight Griswold 
of Nebraska, who also served as a captain of field 
artillery in the World War. Governor Matthew 
M. Neely of West Virginia served with the West 
Virginia Volunteers in the Spanish-American 
War. 

Among the Governors who have held commis- 
sions in the National Guard, Naval Reserve, or 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are Eugene Tal- 
made of Georgia, Henry F. Schricker of Indiana, 
Murray D. Van Wagoner of Michigan, Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota, Arthur B. Langlie of 
Washington, and James H. Price of Virginia. 

Three-fourths of the Governors are between 
the ages of 44 and 56, with the oldest 66 and the 
youngest, Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minne- 
sota, 34. Eighteen Governors are in their 40’s, 
22 in their 50’s, and six in their 60’s. 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Regional Defense Councils in Virginia 
Regional Councils Can Perform Indispensable 
Functions in the Defense Programs of Many States 


By W.:T. ELtis 
Chief of the Administrative Planning Section, Virginia Division of the Budget 


Ll THE May, 1941, issue of STATE GOVERN- 
MENT, Mr. William D. Carey dismissed as 
“too studied an administrative invention” the re- 
gional defense organization developed in Virginia. 
Under normal conditions I do not believe in reply- 
ing to or answering criticism, particularly when 
it is offered without full knowledge of the factors 
which governed the decisions made. In the interest 
of endeavoring to arrive at a sound approach to 
the problem of organizing for civilian defense I 
do wish, however, to attempt an objective rebut- 
tal. I can say “objective” because I neither origi- 
nated the idea of regional defense councils nor 
helped select the areas used. 

Before discussing the administrative set-up I 
would like to outline briefly the defense problem 
that is confronting us in Virginia. We have, of 
course, the usual state-wide mobilization plans for 
the police, fire and health services, the planning 
and organization of which have been virtually 
completed. Aside from these operations, however, 
we have four major defense areas where the 
problems are more localized. The first is the 
Hampton Roads region, where nineteen military 


‘and naval defense establishments and twelve local 


political subdivisions are all crowded into a rela- 
tively few square miles. The other three are: the 
Richmond-Petersburg-Hopewell area surrounding 
the cantonment at Camp Lee and embracing an 
important industrial section of the State; North- 
ern Virginia with its camps, forts, cantonment, 
and spillover from Washington; and Radford, the 
center of the Hercules Powder Plant and the pow- 
der bagging plant developments, in a region essen- 
tially agrarian but with a rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial economy. Other sections have their 
problems, some quite acute, but to date the four 
mentioned are the difficult “problem areas.” 

It does not take much imagination to see that 
there is no relationship between the problems pre- 
sented and the local political boundaries. To the 


_germs of syphilis and gonorrhea there is no such 


thing as a city limit or a county line. Water still 
runs downhill, without very serious regard to any 
political boundaries. The boys at Camp Lee do 
not stay there for the week-end but go for many 
miles in every direction, seeking recreation. The 
workers in Newport News do not all live in that 
city nor do the traffic bottlenecks have their origin 
only at the points of greatest impairment to traffic 
movement. Just as this is a war of movement, 
so is it a defense program of movement. We have 
1918 plus the automobile. 

This was the problem facing the Governor of 
Virginia when he called on the officers and direc- 
tors of the Virginia Chapter of the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration to advise him as to 
the most desirable type of local defense council. 
These officers and directors are twelve of the out- 
standing theorists and practitioners in a State noted 
for its sound public administration. This group of 
Federal, State and local officials, academicians, and 
citizens, serving as a sub-committee of the Vir- 
ginia Defense Council, submitted a report unan- 
imously recommending the creation of regional 
defense councils and the use, on a nuclear basis, 
of the construction districts of the State Highway 
Department as the pattern for regionalization. 
The report states in part: “The development of 
defense problems involving local participation 
will require the establishment of a council in an 
area restricted, at the time of its creation, to a 
unit smaller than the entire region . . . which 
subsequently may be expanded to include the en- 
tire region.”” This report was then submitted to 
the counties and independent cities of the State 
for their criticisms; in response, unqualified 
pledges of cooperation in this endeavor were re- 
ceived by the Governor’s Office. The first Councils 
were created on a nuclear basis around the difficult 
problem areas. The expansion of the regions to 
cover the entire State was hastened by public 
demand and the increased tempo of the defense 
program. Section 1 of the Manual for Regional 
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Defense Councils describes the principles under- 
lying the organization and objectives of the 
Regional Defense Councils. 

The use of the highway districts was discussed 
from every angle. It was and has been pointed 
out that they are not the best regions for organiz- 
ing civilian morale, fire protection, police protec- 
tion, airplane spotting, and the many other pro- 
grams that will arise. The question of social, cul- 
tural, and economic homogeneity was considered 
and it was realized that the highway districts left 
a good deal to be desired in these particulars. 
Other regions were discussed; the health, con- 
servation, employment service, police and entirely 
new subdivisions were analyzed and discarded. 
They each had certain advantages but, when all 
points were considered, the highway districts 
seemed best suited to the needs. It must be realized 
that socio-economic factors are intangible and thus 
vary as conditions change and with the bases used 
or the purposes for establishing so-called homo- 
geneous areas. There is no single satisfactory 
answer because no amount of demographic jug- 
gling can produce anything but a compromise 
based on suppositions. 


Hicuway Districts As DEFENSE REGIONS 


The highway districts were used, in spite of 
some inherent disadvantages, because of many 
advantages. They are recognized legal entities, 
they embrace reasonably equal areas, they are the 
basis for mobilizing the largest single group of 
repair and transportation equipment, they are in 
accord with the principle of utilizing established 
governmental machinery where practical, i. e., 
avoiding the creation of new organizations unless 
necessary, and their number is such that the State 
Defense Council can deal with them promptly and 
without confusion. The Virginia Defense Council 
has wisely varied the boundaries of the regions 
where defense needs patently overrode other con- 
siderations. In addition, it has used in two in- 
stances the device of appointing members of one 
council to serve as special liaison members of an 
adjoining council where unusual problems appear 
to overlap regional boundaries. 

As the Governor has repeatedly stated, there is 
little that a municipal or county defense council 
can do for a locality that the established machinery 
of government cannot do much better for itself. 
In Virginia, where strong, honest, and reasonably 
efficient local government is a tradition of long 
standing, it is hard to make any case for paralleling 
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the machinery of local government with the ma- 
chinery of extra-legal defense councils. The place 
where machinery is inadequate or non-existent js 
at the regional level, where defense problems over- 
lap many existing political subdivisions, presenting 
situations that must be dealt with, if at all, on a 
unified and comprehensive basis. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADVANTAGES 


In any successful defense program two factors 
are essential, speed and direction. In order to 
obtain speed the ability to take action must be 
decentralized; in order to accomplish results the 
action must be given direction, and in order to give 
proper direction the span of central control must 
not be too great. Or to state it differently, direc- 
tion, i. e., the establishment of general policy, must 
be centralized and the ability to make administra- 
tive decisions must be decentralized. We feel that 
in Virginia we are working toward these objec- 
tives. The Governor, acting with and through the 
Virginia Defense Council, retains control over 
general policy. The State Defense Council works 
through the eight regional defense councils. The 
regional councils deal in turn with, and work 
through, the counties, cities, towns and other local, 
private and public agencies. 

Mr. Carey seems to feel that the localities will 
not be given proper consideration in the Virginia 
defense organization. That fear is entirely un- 
justified in light of the fact that the membership 
of the Regional Councils consists of the heads of 
the local political subdivisions plus outstanding 
private citizens. The members have met and will 
continue to meet to discuss their mutual problems 
and tangible results have already come from these 
meetings. To say that Virginia has been able to 
accomplish the miracle of full intergovernmental 
cooperation would be completely unjustified. 
Virginia has been able, however, to attain a degree 
of cooperation in defense matters that has not been 
attained heretofore in approaching other problems. 
The important point is that all this is accomplished 
by the local officials and citizens ; it is not a case of 
the State imposing its will upon the localities and 
demanding that they cooperate among themselves. 
The State of Virginia has merely provided the 
machinery whereby they may cooperate if they so 
desire. If the Regional Councils had not. been 
created cooperation would have been left to the 
chance initiative of the localities at a time when 
they are each very much concerned with their 
particular growing tide of problems. 
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During the present phase of organization for 
defense there has been a conscious effort to avoid 
establishing general “defense’’ committees on the 
basis of localities. Use has been made of local 
committees but for the purpose of solving or 
handling particular problems. For example, the 
recreation problem is being ably handled in Rich- 
mond by a committee created for that purpose. 
This committee is largely composed of the heads 


of local agencies directly concerned with the job — 


of providing a recreation program to meet the 
needs of the thousands of trainees who are sta- 
tioned near Richmond. This type of committee is 
tied together at the regional level by a committee 
composed of the chairmen of each of the local 
committees. The regional committee is responsible 
in turn to the Regional Defense Council. This 
gives an opportunity to develop a regional recrea- 
tion program which otherwise would be lacking. 
It would be tragic if duplicating or competing pro- 
grams should spring up in each locality. Three big 
dances scheduled in three separate localities for 
the same week-end and no dances for the next 
week-end certainly would not provide a well bal- 
anced entertainment schedule. 


VALUE OF SMALLER LocaL UNITS 


It may be that the beginning of active warfare 
or a greatly expanded defense program will force 
the Regional Councils and their constituent local 
governments to adopt the use of local administra- 
tive machinery organized on the basis of even 
smaller units than the single localities. For ex- 
ample, in the event of actual bombardment, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the work of air raid 
wardens would be organized on a geographical 
basis much smaller than that of the county or 
municipality. Moreover, the supervision and co- 
ordination of air raid wardens initially would also 
be organized geographically on a basis smaller 
than that of the locality. But this does not obviate 
the necessity for the standardization and over-all 
control of air raid precaution work on a regional 
basis, and its integration with fire-fighting opera- 
tions which every experience to date in this coun- 
try and abroad indicates conclusively can be 
handled only on a regional basis. The tempo of 
administrative decisions may step up to a point 
which will necessitate the use of such a type of 
local organization in order to avoid unnecessary 
delays. The danger in the use of defense councils 


on a county or municipality basis lies in the likeli- 


hood of the growth of local separatism, and the 


resultant failure to consider the interrelationship 
of needs from the standpoint of the region, at a 
time when even the maximum pooling of resources 
will not meet the demands. By working together 
as a regional group the localities not only have the 
opportunity to reduce the demands on themselves 
individually but also are able to meet the demands 
more adequately. As the program is intensified 
and the need for speed is increased, the value of 
the regional set-up will be enhanced. The admin- 


istrative machinery of the Regional Councils 


will accordingly be strengthened in order to meet 
the demands upon them for their services as gen- 
eral staff agencies. There is most definitely a gain 
to all concerned when attempts are made to solve 
on a cooperative basis problems which are re- 


_ gional in scope. Even in States which have com- 


pleted civilian defense organization on a county 
and municipality basis, regional councils would un- 
doubtedly prove of great value. 

Mr. Carey states, presumably in his opinion, 
that “councils are only secondarily administrative 
devices and are primarily tools for mobilizing 
human and cultural as well as physical resources 
of a community.” With all due respect to Mr. 
Carey, this statement, to my humble way of think- 
ing, is somewhat confused. In the first place, 
any type of organization created to accomplish a 
specific purpose is an administrative device, and 
in the second place, the Regional Councils are 
not created for the purpose of administering or 
carrying out any line operations. Theirs is the 
job of organizing, advising and reviewing; they 
serve as a sounding board for public opinion, a 
contact agency and a stimulus to the localities to 
obtain needed action. They administer, surely, but 
they administer only their own affairs; once a 
program of line operations is organized, it is the 
job of the regularly constituted line agencies to 
administer the program. 


Wuat Is a CoMMuNITY? 


Moreover, just what does Mr. Carey mean by 
“a community”? Is it that which is contained 
within the artificial, legal fiction known as a town, 
county, or city boundary, or is it the particular 
group that is concerned with a particular problem? 
The Regional Council concept of organization 
offers an unparalleled opportunity to deal with 
problems on the very flexible basis of defining a 
community in terms of problems rather than in 
terms of political boundaries. 

(Continued on page 175) 
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Progress in Adoption of State Defense Laws 


Many Legislatures Have Strengthened State Laws to Provide 
For Vigorous Action in Support of the Defense Program 


By GeorceE G. BoGERT 


James Parker Hall Professor of Law, The University of Chicago Law School 


.>° AuGust 5 and 6, 1940, there met in 
Washington the Federal-State Conference 


on Law Enforcement Problems of National De- 
fense. This Conference was called by four or- 
ganizations—the Governors’ Conference, the 
Council of State Governments, the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys-General, and the Interstate 
Commission on Crime—in cooperation with the 
Department of Justice. 

In the call for the Conference, it was stated 
that the fundamental purpose was to promote co- 
operation between the federal and state govern- 
ments with regard to the adoption and enforce- 
ment of laws affecting national defense, and that 
the subjects to be discussed would include the 
following : 


1. Protective and preventive measures and policies 
relating to properties essential to national defense. 


2. Treatment of espionage, sedition, propaganda, mob 
violence, violations of civil liberties, interference gen- 
erally with effective operation of law enforcement 
and national defense program; civilian cooperation. 


3. Treatment of aliens, their registration and their - 


position in the community and industry. 


4. Methods for considering and exchanging pro- 
posals regarding administrative cooperation and new 
legislation. 


5. Public education to secure general cooperation 
with federal and state governments and citizens with 
respect to the aforementioned objectives. 


The Conference was attended by 230 persons, 
representing 46 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Federal Government. There were present 
the Governors of 14 States, 26 state Attorneys- 
General, and the Attorney-General and Solicitor 
General of the United States. 

The Conference unanimously recommended 
that the States review their statutory law in order 
to determine whether they had effective laws re- 
lating to (1) sabotage, (2) criminal conspiracy, 
(3) control of explosives, (4) control of firearms, 


(5) the reciprocal protection of public properties 
among the several States, (6) the deputizing of 
special guards, (7) regulation of subversive 
groups and uniform-wearing organizations, and 
(8) the protection of civil rights. 

The Conference also recommended that a draft- 
ing committee cooperate with the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws in preparing model acts on these subjects. 
It also recommended that the federal law with 
regard to sabotage be perfected, and this has since 
been done; that consideration be given to public 
education for defense and to the treatment of 
foreign propaganda; and that cooperative admin- 
istrative procedures in the field of law enforce- 
ment be adopted by state and federal officials. 

A drafting committee of thirteen members was 
appointed for the Conference, and this committee 
was assisted by four reporters who were spe- 
cialists in the various fields and, also, by three 
members of the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, representing that 
organization. This drafting committee, with its 
assistants, prepared model state legislation on the 
subjects of sabotage, control of explosives, State 
Home Guard mobilization, and protection of in- 
terstate public properties. The drafting committee 
decided not to prepare model state legislation on 
the control of firearms, regulation of subversive 
groups and uniform-wearing organizations, and 
the deputizing of private guards. It felt, however, 
that a federal act requiring the registration of all 
firearms was desirable. It concluded that recent 
federal legislation regarding subversive groups 
and uniform-wearing organizations sufficiently 
covered this field so that no state laws were neces- 
sary. It decided that no action should be taken 
regarding drafting a law concerning the deputiz- 
ing of private or special guards to protect indus- 
trial defense property, because no need for such 
guards was then apparent, and similar statutes 
had, in the past, been subject to abuse. 
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The model defense statutes have been brought 
to the attention of the legislatures of the several 
States by the State Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation. These Commissions have been offi- 
cially organized during the past six years by their 
respective States and operate as the component 
parts of the Council of State Governments. The 
membership of the Commissions consists of state 
legislators and administrative officials. The con- 
siderable degree of success which has been ac- 
complished in securing legislative attention to the 
various defense bills is in large part due to the 
effective work of the Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation and to the assistance which has been 
given them by the Council of State Governments. 


UnrrorM Pistot Act DRAFTED 


In its meeting in Philadelphia in September, 
1940, the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws adopted a proposed Uni- 
form Pistol Act which covers the definition of the 
word “pistol,” the effect of committing a crime 
when armed, the evidentiary effect of the finding 
of a pistol in an automobile, the power to arrest 
a person illegally carrying a pistol, when search 
for a pistol is lawful, what persons may not 
possess pistols, the conditions under which a pistol 
may be carried, the issuance of general licenses to 
carry pistols, the issuance of target shooters’ 
licenses, the issuance of licenses to purchase, sell 
and deal in pistols, the prohibition of certain 
transfers of pistols and of the alterations of 
pistols, and an exception regarding antique pistols. 

The Model Sabotage Prevention Act, drafted 
under the auspices previously described, has five 
objectives, namely: 


1. To provide for the punishment of acts of sabotage 
already committed. 


2. To facilitate the detection of saboteurs entering 
unlawfully upon properties essential to national de- 
fense by providing for their questioning and deten- 
tion. 


3. To make it more difficult to destroy properties 
essential to national defense by regulating the use 
of highways abutting on such properties. 


4. To aid in the conviction of saboteurs by changes 
in the law of attempts, solicitation, conspiracy and 
the privilege against self-incrimination. 


5. To guard against the act being used as a means 
of oppressing organized labor. 


It makes it a crime intentionally to injure or 
interfere with property used in national defense 


preparation or to attempt to commit such an act. 
It covers the case of a conspiracy to commit 
sabotage and defines the privileges of witnesses 
where a sabotage inquiry is being conducted. It 
provides for the posting of defense property, and 
makes it a crime to enter such property without 
permission. It controls the questioning and de- 
taining of suspected persons and the closing up or 
restriction of the use of highways in the neigh- 
borhood of defense properties. 

The Model Sabotage Prevention Act has been 
enacted into law in 1941 in the following fourteen 
States: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. It was introduced in a 
number of other States and is still pending in some 
legislatures which have not adjourned. Some oppo- 
sition to the bill developed from representatives of 
labor who contended that the act might interfere 
with strikes, picketing and other labor activities. 
The proponents of the bill asserted that they had 
no intention of interfering with the legitimate 
rights of labor and that they were willing that 
the bill should be amended in any way which could 
be suggested by labor in order to make it clear 
that there was to be no restriction on labor’s right 
to strike, picket, or otherwise assert its lawful 


rights. 


CONTROL OF EXPLOSIVES 


The Model Explosives Act, prepared under the 
auspices described above, defines explosives, pro- 
vides that no one shall manufacture, possess or 
deal in them unless he has a license, and requires 
manufacturers and dealers to keep records of 
their dealings in explosives and to make reports 
to state officials at least once a month. Persons 
acquiring explosives are required to obtain a 
license. Licenses are issued for a limited term and 
are revocable. The Attorney-General is permitted 
to issue regulations in order to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. The act does not apply to armed 
forces of the United States or of the States. 

The Model Explosives Act has, according to 
the latest information, been adopted in Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Washington. Fur- 
ther adoptions may occur, since a number of legis- 
latures have not yet adjourned. 

The Model Interstate Public Property Act is 

(Continued on page 174) 
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Assembly Considers Defense and Trade Barriers 


Delegates From Ten Midwestern States Approve Establishment 
of Regional Defense Commission and Trade Barrier Committee 


TATE PROBLEMS of production for national 

defense and plans for the organization of 
civilian defense activities took and held the spot- 
light at the Midwest Interstate Assembly which 
was held in Chicago on June 6 and 7. Of par- 
ticular importance among the proposals flowing 
from the discussions and debates of the two-day 
conference of state legislators and officials and 
members of State Chambers of Commerce was 
one calling for the establishment of a Midwest 
Regional Defense Commission. This recom- 
mendation was embodied in a resolution which 
was unanimously adopted by delegates to the 
Assembly. 

The Assembly drew more than a hundred lead- 
ing lawmakers, officials, and business men from 
ten middlewestern States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Delegates officially representing State Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation, State Coun- 
cils of Defense, State Agricultural and Health 
Departments or other agencies were in attend- 
ance from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Wisconsin. Delegates representing the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of most of the States listed 
above also took part in the meeting at the invi- 
tation of the Council of State Governments. 

The Midwest Interstate Assembly was called 
by the Council of State Governments at the re- 
quest of several Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation of the Middlewest. The deliberations of 
the meeting were focused on problems in three 
areas of state activity which are of special impor- 
tance at the present time: 1) state participation in 
the national defense program, 2) legislative and 
administrative limitations on the free flow of 
commerce between the States, and 3) rules, regu- 
lations, and inspections with respect to the inter- 
state sale of milk and dairy products. 

At the opening session of the Assembly on Fri- 
day morning, June 6, the principal problems con- 
fronting the States in each of the fields listed above 
were outlined and the progress made toward their 
solutions since the beginning of I941 was re- 
viewed by Mr. Charles H. Jones, Vice President 
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of the Council of State Governments and Chair- 
man of the Ohio Commission on _ Interstate 
Cooperation and Mr. Frank Bane, Executive 
Director of the Council. Special problems of the 
individual States and the efforts being made by 
Cooperation Commissions to solve them were 
reported by the Commission Chairmen. 


SECTION MEETINGS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


During the afternoon, three section meetings 
were devoted to the consideration of specific prob- 
lems. Mrs. Bernice T. Van der Vries, Chairman 
of the Illinois Commission on Intergovernmental 
Cooperation and member of the Illinois legisla- 
ture, presided at the trade barrier session. Mr. 
Paul Truitt, Chairman of the Federal Interde- 
partmental Committee on Trade Barriers, outlined 
the recent progress of the campaign against trade 
barriers for the nation as a whole. Less than one 
in twenty trade barrier proposals, he pointed out, 
were reporied out of legislative committees dur- 
ing the 1941 session of the state legislatures. Of 
those trade barrier measures which received com- 
mittee approval, very few were enacted into law. 
Mr. Truitt said that considerable progress has 
been made in repealing existing trade barriers. 

Members of the Cooperation Commissions out- 
lined the anti-trade barrier activities of their Com- 
missions during the current legislative sessions, 
and representatives of the State Chambers of 
Commerce of the Midwest reported progress in 
the organization of the Chamber of Commerce 
trade barrier committees. 

The section meeting concerned with interstate 
milk problems was under the chairmanship of 
Senator Mike Mack, head of the Wisconsin Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation. The meeting 
was devoted largely to a detailed reconsideration 
of the reciprocal interstate agreement which had 
been developed by the Special Committee on Dairy 
Problems during 1940. This agreement would 
establish certain minimum standards with respect 
to the production and handling of dairy products. 

The recent declaration of an unlimited national 
emergency lent particular urgency to discussions 
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of the defense problems which face the States. 
Reports on defense developments at the morning 
session served as a prelude to the more detailed 
attention given to this topic at the afternoon 
section meeting under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Clarence E. Jackson, executive officer of the Indi- 
ana Defense Council. Those in attendance at this 
meeting were primarily concerned with three 
matters which are basic to the success of state de- 
fense efforts: 1) the activities and operation of 
State Defense Councils, 2) the facilitation of de- 


fense production by utilizing all available tools . 


and machinery through subcontracts to small 
plants, and 3) plans for civilian defense activities, 
including fire protection, emergency state-wide 
police mobilization, and the organization of civil- 
ian volunteers as air observers for the Aircraft 
Warning Service of the Army Air Corps. 


The defense theme of the Assembly provided | 


the subject matter of the dinner meeting held on 
the evening of June 6. Lieutenant Governor Frank 
Murphy of Michigan served as toastmaster and 
presented the speakers, Colonel Ray M. Hare, 
Chief of the Facilities Division, Planning Branch, 
Office of the Under Secretary of War; and Mr. 
M. L. Wilson, Director of the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture and Chairman 
of the Nutrition Advisory Committee. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Colonel Hare spoke on “Expanding Production 
for Defense.”” He pointed out that War Depart- 
ment plans for the emergency procurement of mili- 
tary supplies ranging from mosquito netting to 
tanks and armored cars, have been ready in basic 
form for many years. The Army knows what 
supplies it needs but asks the production engineers 
of industry to advise on designs which will per- 
mit the use of mass production methods. Because 
the peak of production of military materials is far 
from being achieved, Colonel Hare suggested a 
“Selective Service’ for industries, whereby state 
and local Defense Councils would serve as un- 
official “draft boards” for recruiting facilities for 
defense production. Councils would serve the de- 
fense effort by registering local industrial plants 
in much the same way that young men have been 
registered for possible military training. This 
“registration”? would include complete informa- 
tion on the facilities and resources of the com- 
munity’s industrial plants of every size. On the 
basis of this information, the local organization 
could make a preliminary classification of local 


industries, and those falling into the class most 
readily adapted to defense production would be 
called to the attention of the subcontracting serv- 
ice of the Office of Production Management. 
Colonel Hare pointed out some interesting ex- 
amples of how the machinery for peace-time pro- 
duction can be utilized in the production of war 
materials. A bird cage manufacturer is now mak- 
ing bomb fuses. Equipment formerly devoted to 
the making of rat traps now produces springs for 
army bunks, and a lingerie business now produces 
mosquito netting to cover soldiers’ bunks. 


Foop For DEFENSE 


The second speaker of the evening was Mr. 
M. L. Wilson, who has devoted a large part of 
his life to various phases of the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Discussing “Meeting 
the Food Needs of Defense,” he pointed out that 
the situation facing the country in 1941 is differ- 
ent in several important respects from that of 
1917. In 1917 our problem was to produce more 
and more food of all kinds. In 1941 we have an 
adequate supply of corn, wheat, cotton, etc., and 
production of these crops can be readily increased. 
Our present problem is to transfer agricultural 
efforts to the production of essential vitamin and 
mineral-carrying foods. Mr. Wilson pointed out 
that the availability of these foods may be a vital 
factor in the outcome of British defense efforts. 
Britain needs cheese, pork, beans, tomatoes, and 
similar products which require small space for 
shipping and which contain vital food. elements. 

The disturbingly large percentage of our young 
men who were found unfit for military duty under 
the Selective Service Act, indicates the magnitude 
of the nutritional job to be done at home. A large 
proportion of the rejections can be traced to 
diet deficiency and available data shows that this 
is not wholly a matter of the poverty or wealth of 
those found unfit for military training. The nu- 
tritional job, therefore, has two major aspects: 
1) the rechanneling of our agricultural efforts 
into the production of essential foods, and 2) the 
further education of our people to insure proper 
diet habits. Upon the efficiency with which these 
tasks are accomplished will depend to a large ex- 
tent the health and morale of our citizens as the 
defense situation becomes more critical. 

The closing session on Saturday morning, June 
7, under the chairmanship of Mr. Murray M. 
Baker, head of the Illinois Emergency Defense 

(Continued on page 172) 
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THE STATES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Civilian Aircraft Spotters 


A PROGRAM INVOLVING the registration of from 500,- 
000 to 600,000 civilian volunteers for service as aircraft 
observers and “spotters” has recently been inaugurated 
by the General Headquarters Air Force. In con- 
junction with the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation of the Office for Emergency Management, 
and working through state and local Councils of 
Defense, it has set up machinery for the registration 
and classification of volunteers for the various positions 
in the program. The plan is nation-wide in scope and 
will constitute the most comprehensive participation of 
civilians in the national defense program thus far 
attempted in the present emergency. By June 15, re- 
cruitment in the Atlantic and Pacific coastal regions had 
been virtually completed, and the new Aircraft Warn- 
ing Service had become a working part of the General 
Headquarters Air Force. It is expected that the organi- 
zation of the service in other areas of the country will 
be announced within the next few weeks. 

Recent announcements issued by the Division of State 
and Local Cooperation have stressed the importance of 
extending local defense council organization to any 
unorganized sections of the States in order to have the 
defense council machinery in readiness for the aircraft 
warning program and other defense activities requiring 
the participation of defense councils. 

The Aircraft Warning Service, when recruited and 
organized, becomes an adjunct of the Army Air Force, 
and is subject to military control. With the state 
and local defense councils, however, lies responsibility 
for the preliminary task of registering, selecting, and 
organizing volunteers, in accordance with Army re- 
quirements, for either field or office duty. 

The Army divides the defense of the nation into two 
spheres: 1) Active defense, or actual opposition to the 
armed forces of the enemy, and 2) “passive defense” 
which includes the activities of civilians and others 
in preparation for, or protection against, the effects 
of enemy acts on civilian life and institutions. The 
first is a direct military responsibility; the latter, a 
civil responsibility. The spotting of enemy aircraft 
engaged in raids, the plotting of the course of these 
aircraft, and the sending out of advance warnings to 
areas in the path of the raiders are, therefore, mili- 
tary tasks. The activities in these areas subsequent 
to the receipt of the warning, such as the operation of 
air raid shelters, blackouts, etc., are duties for civilian 
authorities. 

At the request of Lieutenant General Delos C. 
Emmons, Commander of the General Headquarters 
Air Force, the Division of State and Local Coopera- 
tion has issued instructions to State Councils of De- 


fense concerning the scope and character of their work 
in setting up the Aircraft Warning Service. This 
includes all preparations preliminary to putting the 
program into actual operation, i.e, the registration, 
selection, and assignment of volunteers in communities 
all over the country, and the manning of outside obser- 
vation posts, filter centers, and information offices, 
Private and public agencies, including the State Em- 
ployment Services and the American Legion, are 
lending their services to aid in the task. 

In addition to the duties and responsibilities outlined 
above, each State Council of Defense will serve as a 
clearing house for information from both the civilian 
and military branches of the air raid warning organiza- 
tion and as a center for coordinating the activities of 
local defense councils and other public and private 
agencies involved in the aircraft spotters program. 

In areas where registration plans for civilian volun- 
teers have not yet been fully developed, each State 
Council of Defense has been requested to designate a 
Council member to take charge of the civilian aspect of 
the program and devote thirty days full-time work to 
the task of getting it under way. Each Council has 
also been asked to appoint a planning or steering com- 
mittee composed of qualified representatives of federal, 
state, and local governmental and private organizations, 
to advise and assist the responsible council official in 
the discharge of his duties. 

Among the most important of the immediate responsi- 
bilities of the defense council official in charge of the 
program is the development of a state-wide plan to 
insure that reliable, fully-informed, and qualified per- 
sons are available in every section of the State to take 
charge of organizing and establishing observation posts 
for the warning service. 

On receipt of instructions with respect to the loca- 
tion of observation posts from the military authorities, 
the State Council of Defense will forward to the ap- 
propriate observation post organizer: 1) detailed data 
concerning the observation post and surrounding terri- 
tory; 2) instructions with respect to organization, and 
3) registration cards of persons registered at either 
state or local councils for outside observation duty, who 
reside in the area assigned to observation post. 

As soon as the post organizer is notified of the 
military decision and has received the data and in- 
structions referred to above, he will determine the loca- 
tion of observation posts in accordance with army 
specifications. He then selects observers for observation 
posts from among the volunteers which have been re- 
ferred to him by the State council and tentatively as- 
signs them to certain duties and schedules. 

In the meantime the State Council of Defense, in 
cooperation with the State Employment Service, will 
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also have developed a general pattern for the registra- 

tion of civilian volunteers for service in filter and 

information centers, and issued registration instructions 
to local defense councils. On the basis of these in- 
structions local councils are expected to develop suit- 
able detailed operating procedures for the handling 
of the registration program in their communities. 

When information regarding the location of filter 
and information units is received from military author- 
ities, local councils have been instructed to take the 
following steps: 

(a) The local defense council should select an appro- 
priate place for registration of volunteers. 

(b) The local defense council should select volunteers 
to staff these registration offices. 

(c) This staff will be instructed by local represent- 
atives of the employment service. 

(d) Volunteers should be called and interviewed for 
possible assignment to filter centers and infor- 
mation centers. 

(e) Registration cards and referral cards of all per- 
sons meeting specifications should be referred 
to the designated representative of the command- 
ing general in charge of the particular filter center 
and information center. 

(f) Suitable filing and indexing methods should be 
developed for the preservation and use of the 
registration data. 


The duties of the Aircraft Warning Service require 
volunteers for two main types of work. The first will 
utilize able-bodied men, beyond the draft age or unfit 
for military duty, in outside service at observation 
posts; the second will utilize the services of both men 
and women for office work at filter units and infor- 
mation centers. 

Volunteers stationed at observation posts will report 
to filter units on aircraft seen or heard in their sectors. 
The reports will cover available data as to the number, 
type, altitude, speed, direction, etc., of the aircraft 
in question. When fully manned, each aircraft obser- 
vation post will have from 12 to 16 “spotters” and 
substitutes, who will be so organized as to provide 
24-hour service in times of emergency. 

Information received from observation posts by a 
so-called “filter unit” will be carefully sifted by 
trained employees of the unit, and the “filtered” report 
will be transmitted to an “information center.” Here 
the information really goes to work: Graphs are plotted, 
calculations made, and a completed plan comes out for 
the interception of any hostile aircraft by pursuit 
planes of the air force. 

It is expected that a relatively large proportion of 
the volunteers assigned to office duties in the filter 
and information centers will be women with training 
or experience in office work. A variety of other 
positions, ranging from radio operator to draftsmen, 
will require volunteers with special skills. The techni- 
cal assistance of State and local Employment Services 
will be utilized by defense councils in selecting volun- 
teers especially qualified for such positions. 


General standards for the selection of personnel 
for duty in the Aircraft Warning Service stress depend- 
ability, loyalty, and similar character qualifications. 
The following excerpt from instructions recently issued 
by the Division of State and Local Cooperation to State 
Councils of Defense indicates the requirements which 
are considered most essential to the efficient operation 
of the various units of the service: 

“Persons registering for outside observation duty . . . 
will in most cases be required to provide their own 
transportation to and from observation posts. In many 
instances this will involve the use of automobiles or 
other personally owned vehicles since spotting posts 
may be in areas not served by public conveyances. 

“Volunteers trained for work at filter and information 
centers should be persons who can devote full time to 
this activity when the occasion warrants. 

“Outside observers should be men outside the draft 
age or unfit for combat duty. These observers should 
be trustworthy citizens selected without regard to race, 
creed, or color. Such men should have the time, ability 
and physical capacity to carry out their assignments 
faithfully at observation posts. Some posts may be 
difficult and inconvenient to reach. Men for such duty 
should be able to resist the monotony of the post and 
to remain fully alert during their period of assignment. 
They must be alert, careful and dependable in character. 
They must have diligence to study and learn to recog- 
nize, locate, and report the numerical strength, altitude, 
and type of aircraft spotted, direction of their move- 
ment, and time of observation. 

“Men and women for inside duty at filter and infor- 
mation centers will be employed as chauffeurs, telephone 
operators, teletype operators, radio operators, scanners, 
plotters, tellers, clerks, typists, etc. Such persons 
should be fairly young, in good health, comparatively 
free of family obligations, available to devote full time 
to this work if and when required. Persons selected 
should be willing to enlist in case of war and some 
should be free to travel.” 

State Councils of Defense and the councils of local 
communities, with the cooperation of many public and 
private agencies, have undertaken this large and impor- 
tant task to aid the Army by preparing the way for the 
operation of this program. If the task is accomplished 
with efficiency and dispatch, an effective net-work of 
observation posts, filter units, and information centers 
will be rapidly established throughout the country, and 
the training of civilian volunteers for emergency serv- 
ice can go forward without delay. 

The registration of civilian volunteers by State and 
local Councils of Defense at this time has an importance 
which extends beyond the recruitment for the Aircraft 
Warning Service. Volunteers registered now may be 
available for service in other civil defense programs 
which are now in the process of development. Registra- 
tion lists compiled at this time will provide a reservoir 
of man- and woman-power from which personnel for 
future civil defense activities can be drawn with a 
minimum of delay. 
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Farmers in a Democracy 
(Continued from page 156) 
frequently concern himself with legislation. It 
is the function of education to furnish farmers 
with unbiased, reliable information so that action 


taken in the field of legislation is sound and based 
on intelligent appraisal rather than on emotional 


appeal. 
Bripces From CITIZEN TO GOVERNMENT 


It seems to me that there are three bridges be- 
tween the citizen and his governments—local, 
State, and Federal—through which the democratic 
process is carried on at the present time. The 
one of which most people are most conscious is 
the political party, the major function of which 
is to win elections for a certain group. Parties, 
as they function in America today, are not primar- 
ily determiners of policy; they act, rather, as a 
staffing mechanism. 

The second bridge, from the standpoint of 
public consciousness, is what, for lack of a better 
name, is usually called the pressure group. We 
have seen it grow to great importance in the field 
of labor. In the field of agriculture, as typified 
by the general farm organizations, we have seen 
the pressure group make real contributions to our 
agricultural democracy. The service which the 
pressure group can render to democracy depends 
to a large extent on the degree to which the mem- 
bership of the group represented keeps itself 
intelligently informed, and on the integrity of its 
leaders and their willingness to compromise dif- 
ferences on behalf of the general welfare. 

It has been the experience of people in public 
life, whether they occupy an office to which they 
have been elected or another position of public 
trust, that farmers as a group do not hew too 
closely to the party line when it comes to matters 
affecting the welfare of farmers. Farmers, by 
and large, place the civic, social and economic 
interest of the farming community above specific 
party or political interest. That is why organized 
agriculture, as made effective through the general 
farm organizations, plays such an important part 
in farm legislative matters. It is the function of 
the farm organization which can lay claim to 
authoritative leadership to place the problems of 
its membership before our legislatures and before 
the Federal Congress and those responsible for 
major policy formulation. 

We see the importance of this bridge between 
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farmer and Government in what took place in 
the twenties and thirties. 

By the turn of the century, specialization of 
activity due to tremendous changes in our whole 
economic life had caught American farmers in the 
vast web of a money economy. Instead of build- 
ing his own house, as did the older generations, 
the farmer usually had someone else build the 
house for him. Instead of spinning the cloth and 
making the clothes for the family, the farmer’s 
wife purchased the cloth at the dry-goods store. 

The World War contributed further toward 
placing agriculture in a greatly disadvantaged 
economic position. All this brought new problems, 
new sets of conditions in the midst of which 
farmers found themselves, and a solution of 
which they became resolved to work out. Farmers, 
especially those producing export crops like 
wheat and cotton, felt that they were neither re- 
ceiving prices that compared fairly with those 
received by industry nor a fair share of the total 
national income. 


FARMERS DEMAND EQUALITY 


“Equality for agriculture” became the slogan 
of the farm organizations. The spark that touched 
off nation-wide debate on the subject was the 
McNary-Haugen bill introduced in Congress late 
in 1924. Organized agriculture demanded that the 
Federal Government do for agriculture what, in 
the eyes of many farmers and their organization 
leaders, was then being done for other economic 
segments of the Commonwealth. 

Debates on “equality for agriculture” increased 
as economic pressure on farmers made their 
plight more desperate. In Congress, in. State 
legislatures, and at ordinary cracker-barrel con- 
versations, equality for agriculture became a 
much-discussed issue. Although the majority of 
farmers had always displayed a traditional at- 
titude of pioneer individualism, they began to 
realize that their interests extended beyond the 
garden gate and that, under an economic system 
which extends beyond farm boundaries and county 
boundaries and State boundaries, they had to take 
an active part in the things that shaped their 
economic welfare. 

The discussions of the twenties and early 
thirties, and the political campaign of 1932, played 
an important part in awakening among American 
farmers consciousness of the need for participa- 
tion in the affairs of the Federal Government. 
The demand for such participation culminated in 
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the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, symbolic of much similar legislation to 
follow later in the thirties. Economic changes are 
the forerunners of social changes. In a democracy 
social changes can ultimately be assured only 
through legislation. The battle for agricultural 
equality is a case in point. 

The third bridge is the bridge of public opinion. 
The public opinion poll is a significant develop- 
ment and makes it possible for government to 
know what the citizenry desires. In the same cate- 


gory as these polls are referenda which have . 


become important parts of some of our agricul- 
tural programs. On May 31 of this year more 
than half a million farmers took part in a 
national referendum on whether wheat marketing 
quotas shall be in effect in the coming marketing 
year.. According to preliminary tabulations, 408,- 
ogi voted for the proposal; 97,116 voted against 
it. The support of two-thirds of those voting was 
required. Thus wheat marketing quotas will be 
in effect next year by the democratic choice of 
wheat farmers themselves. 


THE FARMER’S STAKE IN DEMOCRACY 


The farmer’s part in a democracy consists of 
more than the labor contribution which he and 
members of his family make toward feeding, 
clothing, and housing the other segments of so- 
ciety. The landowning farmer has a definite stake 
in the soil. The investment he and his family have 
in the land represents capital just as much as 
money invested in shares or bonds of corpora- 
tions by private individuals represents capital in 
non-farming enterprises. 

Ownership of the soil by the family which tills 
it has been the goal of American democracy since 
colonial times. Unfortunately, the trend has 
been toward increasing tenancy rather than to- 
ward increasing ownership. ‘Today approximately 
42 per cent of our farmers are full tenants. An- 
other 10 per cent rent part of the land they farm. 
Farming for them, too, should hold the incentive 
of ultimate ownership if agriculture is to survive 
as a system of free enterprise and as a virile 
part of our democracy. 

It is the trend toward tenancy that must be 
stopped if rural democracy—a free agricultural 
society of independent farmers operating on their 
own land—is to continue as our way of life. 

In many cases it is no longer a matter of which 
level of government, or which government agency, 
shall perform certain functions. The question is 


one of getting the job done. If we want to assure 
the continuance of the democratic system of so- 
ciety in the United States we must prevent the 
creation of a large class of underprivileged rural 
people. People who are malnourished, poorly 
housed, without an opportunity to live even at a 
minimum standard of health and decency, have 
natural reasons for doubting the competence of 
the democratic system. 

The right approach toward establishing the 
proper relationship between State and local levels 
of government and agencies of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, likewise the relationships between farm-. 


ers and their governments—lcal, State and Fed- 
eral—is to invite the cooperation of farmers in 
analyzing the fundamental problems first, and in 
subsequently recommending action. 

This brings me to what I believe is rapidly 
developing as the fourth bridge between farmers 
and their governments—land use planning. The 
farmers of this country, through land use plan- 
ning, are, in truth, laying the ground work for a 
wider and fuller participation in their democracy. 
Farmer members of land use committees and rep- 
resentatives of government agencies taking part 
in the planning work regard the Mount Weather 
agreement of 1938, reached between the State 
land-grant colleges and the various departmental 
agencies, as a kind of milestone in planning. It 
is that, but the idea of land use planning dates 
back much further than 1938. 

Present-day land use planning is an outgrowth 
of the early efforts of our land-grant colleges in 
the days when demonstration teaching and county 
extension work was young. In addition to being 
a teacher the old-time county agent was, as is 
the county agent of today, a social engineer who 
worked and planned with farmers in developing 
agricultural programs of benefit to the county and 
community. It took a lot of planning to bring 
about almost universal acceptance of such pro- 
jects as bovine tuberculosis eradication, cotton 
boll weevil control, and many of the other projects 
which taught farmers modern practices without 
which agricultural production would go into a 
tail spin. 

The county land use planning activity is broader 
than just the land itself. It really deals with the 
problem of the people in relation to the land and in 
relation to the many implications of a fast-mov- 
ing, constantly changing age. 

In the county land use planning committees of 
today, farm people, technicians, and representa- 
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tives of the administrative agencies work together 
and mutually agree upon what should be done to 
deal with the problems confronting farm people. 
The thinking of these groups soon becomes a part 
of the operating policies of the various programs, 
helping to bring about those adjustments which 
will contribute most to the immediate and long- 
time interests of rural people. 

If the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
through research, experimentation, and data 
gathered within the counties, makes a suggestion 
as to how the program should operate, all this 
is discussed by the members of the land use com- 
mittees, the majority of whom are farmers in 
the community to be benefited. Before the Federal 
Department acts in any administrative way, there- 
fore, it is always able to take into consideration 
how the people in the locality feel about the pro- 
posed action. 

Thus is established a two-way flow of informa- 
tion through the community land use committees, 
the counties, the States, and the Department of 
Agriculture in the formulation of agricultural 
programs authorized by law. Land use planning 
has made the greatest amount of progress where 
there has been the closest collaboration between 
farmer committeemen and representatives of the 
local, State, and Federal governmental agencies. 

Land use planning offers tremendous possibili- 
ties in working out closer relationships between 
the activities of government on the three differ- 
ent levels—county, State, and Federal. Many 
State planning boards are carrying on activities 
related to and tied in with the kind of agricul- 
tural planning I have described. If the informa- 
tion obtained by land use planning committees 
relative to housing, for instance, could be analyzed 
and taken into consideration in the framing of 
rural zoning ordinances, as is done in some States, 
the welfare accruing to the community in which 
the ordinance is in effect would be manifold. 

The cooperative relationships between county, 
State, and Federal institutions in the fields of 
research and extension education advanced the 
productive abilities and capacities of American 
agriculture as a whole. In the same way I believe 
that we can establish practical cooperative mech- 
anisms between local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ment agencies in working out the economic and 
social problems that face agriculture. In some 
cases, complementary legislation may be necessary. 
More frequently it is a matter of the responsible 
people getting together and calling in whichever 


service is necessary to act on decisions made, 

The solution to most farm problems lies in a 
combination of gathering facts, planning, and 
action. Farmers must take a leading part in all 
three if we are to have true and effective agri- 
cultural democracy. In the past few years we have 
made unique progress in this direction in about 
half of the rural counties of the United States 
where land use planning committees have been 
organized; in over 500 rural areas where soil 
conservation districts have come into being; in 
the operation of county committees in administer- 
ing the tenant purchase program of the Farm 
Security Administration ; and in the work of the 
county and State Committees of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPATION IN GOVERN MENT 


How the ideal of democratic participation in 
Federal and State government opens new op- 
portunities to farmers in any locality is symbolized 
in the soil conservation district. As of April 15, 
1941, 41 States had enacted soil conservation dis- 
trict laws, and 501 soil conservation districts, 
covering approximately 306,000,000 acres, had 
been established in 38 of the States. 

“The soil conservation districts,” in the words 
of Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, 
“are local units of government, organized under 
State laws and answerable to the State legis- 
latures. They operate, in most cases, over natural- 
ly bounded areas, and come into existence only 
in response to the petition and favorable refer- 
endum vote of the landowners and operators 
carrying on agricultural operations within their 
boundaries. In this way the necessary basis has 
been laid for the maximum exercise of initiative 
and responsibility by the farmers themselves. 

“The philosophy of democratic government re- 
volves around the principle that the mass of the 
people is capable of governing. It is my convic- 
tion that a democracy, therefore, cannot be said to 
be succeeding unless the mass of the people partici- 
pates in the affairs of government. Only their 
participation makes a democracy work. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the district legisla- 
tion is that this principle is uppermost ; these State 
laws place the responsibility for the management 
of a soil conservation program upon local folk. 
We, in the Department, welcome the opportunity 
to work in the closest cooperation with these 
districts that the farmers themselves are forming 
and managing.” 
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The several State soil conservation district laws 
provide that the districts shall be managed by their 
own boards of supervisors. In nearly all of the 
States, the board of supervisors is made up of 
three farmers elected by the farmers of the dis- 
trict, and two farmers appointed by the State 
soil conservation committee. Through the refer- 
endum on whether the district shall be organized, 
through the election of a majority of the super- 
visors, and through the referendum on whether 
soil conservation ordinances shall be adopted and 
what these ordinances shall provide, the farmers 
of each district formulate and run their own soil 
conservation program. 

The districts have a very broad grant of gov- 
ernmental power to enable the farmers to control 
erosion and bring about good land use on their 
lands. The district supervisors are authorized to 
carry out all necessary erosion preventive and con- 
trol measures, including engineering operations, 
methods of cultivation, the growing of vegetation 
and changes in use of land; can cooperate with 
all farmers in the district, and give them assistance 
in stabilizing their lands; can acquire lands, by 
purchase or lease, and administer them in the 
interest of soil conservation; and can operate 
erosion control and soil conservation projects. 

The districts are supported only in part by ap- 
propriations from the State Treasury. To supple- 
ment these funds, they look to Federal and State 
agencies for assistance. Several agencies in the 
Department of Agriculture, particularly the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Forest Service, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and the 
Farm Security Administration, are giving various 
kinds of assistance to these districts in the form of 
technical guidance, loans, and grants of machinery, 
equipment, and labor supply. Other Federal 
agencies, such as the WPA, the CCC, and some 
of the bureaus in the Interior Department, are 
likewise cooperating with these districts, as are 
State foresters, State Conservation Commission- 
ers, and boards of county commissioners. In 
this way the efforts of all three levels of govern- 
ment can be integrated, through their cooperation 
with farmers who have organized a soil conserva- 
tion district to achieve better land use in both their 
own and the public interest. 

A recent publication, “State Legislation for 
Better Land Use,” summarizes eight types of 
badly needed State land use legislation that are 
now under consideration in one or more States. 
These include rural zoning, water, soil conser- 


vation district laws; laws pertaining to farm ten- 
ancy, the structure of rural local governments, 
tax-delinquent land, State land purchase, and man- 
agement of State and county lands. 

For reasons inherent in our democratic system 


‘of society, government in the United States must 


be worked out on a basis of sharing the respon- 
sibilities between local, State, and Federal levels. 


‘As stated in the introduction to “State Legisla- 


tion for Better Land Use”: “The National Gov- 
ernment, the 48 State governments, and the local 
governments of counties, soil conservation dis- 
tricts, water control districts and the like, each 
needs to legislate within its proper sphere if the 
necessary institutional tools for bringing about and 
maintaining the best land use are to be provided.” 


AGRICULTURE AND GOVERNMENT 


American agriculture began under a system of 
true rural democracy. The men who founded our 
government were freedom-loving, landowning 
farmers exercising the rights of free citizens un- 
der a free, democratic form of government. Since 
the earliest days, American farmers have been 
closely associated with their governments—local, 
State and Federal. 

“The encouragement of agriculture,” said 
Thomas Jefferson in his first Inaugural Address, 
“and of commerce as its handmaid, I deem one of 
the essential principles of our Government and 
consequently one which ought to shape its admin- 
istration.” 

Agriculture today needs all the services that 
democratic government has to offer. The farmer 
of today, like his ancestors of a hundred or more 
years ago, wants to take part in the affairs of his 
government. He has learned that his and his 
family’s interest in government now extends far 
beyond the garden gate. Simple business matters 
which he can transact at the local bank and at the 
village store continue as a part of the day’s work. 
But so, also, do the great economic and social 
problems that face all of us today. To find a 
solution for many of these he looks to his govern- 
ments—local, State, or Federal. He knows that 
one of these, or all three, together, stand ready to 
tackle the job, whatever it may be. 

The usefulness of government—of local, State, 
and Federal government—will depend on how 
well we are able to help farm people to learn and 
understand the vital necessity of getting the facts 
and then doing something about these many prob- 
lems in the months and years immediately ahead. 
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Governors of the States 
(Continued from page 158) 

Seventeen Governors—more than one-third— 
were born outside the States they govern, includ- 
ing Governor John Moses of North Dakota, who 
was born in Strand, Norway ; and Governor Julius 
Heil of Wisconsin, who was born in Duesmond 
an der Mosel, Germany. Two Governors, Payne 
Ratner of Kansas and William H. Wills of Ver- 
mont, were born in Illinois; two others, Chase 
Clark of Idaho and Dwight Green of Illinois, were 
born in Indiana. 


OcCUPATIONAL BACKGROUNDS 


Occupations of the Governors before they as- 
sumed their posts ranged from law—26 said they 
were attorneys—to farming. Five Governors 
were formerly editors and publishers, five had 
been businessmen or manufacturers, two were en- 
gineers and two were farmers. Among other pri- 
vate occupations listed by Governors were those 
of air transport executive, physician (Governor 
Robert O. Blood of New Hampshire), banker, 
professor, and real estate and insurance. About 
one-fifth of the Governors have at some time dur- 
ing their careers worked on newspapers—as re- 
porters for the most part. 

Twelve different occupations were listed by the 
22 Governors who were elected for the first time 
last November. 

Many Governors listed hunting, fishing, and 
other sports as their hobbies. Governor Keen John- 
son of Kentucky collects pipes, Governor Sumner 
Sewall of Maine collects early balloon pictures, 
and Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner of Mich- 
igan makes a hobby of photography. Governor 
Herbert B. Maw of Utah listed “gymnastics” as 
his hobby. 

There is only one bachelor among the 48 Gov- 
ernors—Governor Prentice Cooper of Tennessee. 
The others have families ranging up to seven chil- 
dren. The average number of children is three, 
with boys predominating. 

Twenty-eight Governors are Democrats ; 20 are 
Republicans. 


Assembly Considers Defense 


(Continued from page 105) 
Council, was devoted to discussions of “Program- 
ming for Defense” by Mr. Allen Moore of the 
Division of State and Local Cooperation of the 
Office for Emergency Management; Lieutenant 


Governor Charles M. Dawson of Indiana; Mr. 
Fred K. Hoehler, Executive Director of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association; and Mr. Wat- 
son Miller, Assistant Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

The final action of the Assembly was the adop- 
tion of the six resolutions presented by the Reso- 
lutions Committee. Three of the proposals were 
concerned with national defense. They called for 
whatever sacrifices and adjustments are necessary 
to conform to the recent proclamation of an un- 
limited national emergency ; redoubled activity of 
the Council of State Governments in lending all 
possible assistance to the efforts of federal and 
state agencies for national defense ; and the estab- 
lishment of a Midwest Regional Defense Com- 
mission. 

The fourth resolution urged the Pennsylvania 
Senate to “give its most sympathetic considera- 
tion to the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Compact,” which is now before it. The fifth reso- 
lution urged midwestern States to accept the Mid- 
west Dairy Agreement and to meet with repre- 
sentatives of other areas to eliminate barriers to 
the marketing of milk and dairy products. 

The final resolution called for the establishment 
of a Midwest Committee on Trade Barriers to be 
composed of representatives of the Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation and the State Chambers 
of Commerce. The committee will work through 
the Council of State Governments and represent 
the Midwest in dealing with other regional com- 
mittees on trade barriers. 


Legislative Sessions 
As of June 16, 1941 
Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions Convened: 
January 8 


*Recessed May 27 to July 8. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


State Taxes and Defense: 


IN OUTLINING its policy dealing with the impact of 
state taxation on cost-plus-fixed-fee contractors, the 
United States Department of Justice has recently an- 
nounced that it will not challenge the validity of 
1) taxes levied solely on vendors and legally absorbed 
as part of the sales price, or 2) non-discriminatory state 
taxes levied on fees paid to contractors by the Federal 
Government. The Department has indicated, however, 
that it will resist in the courts the imposition of state 
sales or use taxes on supplies and materials for such 
contractors. The Department’s position is that cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contractors are “instrumentalities of the 
United States” and are, therefore, exempt from state 
and local taxation on purchases for the government. 
Attention was directed to the delays in defense produc- 
tion that have been caused by the imposition of sales 
taxes in certain States. Such delays could be avoided, 
officials believe, if more States would follow the ex- 
ample of those which have exempted the Federal 
Government and its  cost-plus-fixed-fee contractors 
from sales taxes. In some cases this exemption has 
been accomplished by administrative action and in 
others special legislation has been passed. The De- 
partment urges that assessment or collection of taxes 
levied on defense work be withheld until the Supreme 
Court has had an opportunity to consider their validity. 


Defense Highway Funds 


FOLLOWING RECEIPT of a special message from the 
President on the need for certain types of defense 
highway construction, the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees in charge of highway legislation 
introduced measures for carrying out the program. 
Three types of federal assistance are involved in the 
major proposals: 1) the construction of access roads 
entirely at federal expense for linking military reser- 
vations with the highway system. While the President 
suggested that $100,000,000 be provided to finance this 
construction, the committees have not yet decided on 
the amount. 2) Improvement of weak sections in 
strategic roads in key defense areas. Here again the 
committees have not finally accepted the President’s 
recommendation which in this case is for an authoriza- 
tion of $25,000,000. 3) Reimbursement for damage to 
state road systems resulting from tactical maneuvers 
by the army. In respect to this third category, no 
specific appropriation is proposed. The procedure would 
be to make settlements for such damages from time to 
time under the broad authority provided in the bill. The 
general purpose is to authorize various types of as- 
sistance, leaving to later appropriation bills the actual 


provision of the money. Other new features incorpo- 
rated in the proposed legislation authorize flight strips, 
federal aid in acquiring rights of way, and federal aid 
in providing off-street parking facilities in cities and 
towns. In all three cases, federal aid would only be 
extended in the event that the needs of national defense 
should require it. 


Reduction Proposed 


REVISING his estimates of the size of the relief program 
necessary during the next fiscal year, the President has 
informed Congress that an appropriation of $875,000,- 
ooo for the WPA would be sufficient. This is $100,000,- 
000 less than the estimate made at the time the budget 
was prepared. He also recommended the elimination of 
the provision which requires that WPA workers be 
furloughed after they have been on the rolls for a 
period of eighteen months. The indications are that 
Congress will not cut the program below the reduction 
proposed by the President, although there is some de- 
mand for an even smaller appropriation. Congressional 
acceptance of the President’s suggestion for the elimina- 
tion of the rotation of work clause appears to be less 
certain. WPA officials point out that the defense 
program has not resulted in any material decrease in 
the demand for relief, except in large industrial centers 
and certain other places where army or navy work has 
been intensified. Attention has been called in this con- 
nection to OPM figures showing that 68.9 per cent of 
primary defense contracts are concentrated in 20 
industrial areas containing only 27.6 per cent of the 
population and accounting for only 23.9 per cent of 
the WPA load. 


RFC Tax Status Clarified 


ConGress has recently attempted to clarify the status 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation with re- 
spect to state and local taxation. Under the terms of 
an amendment added to a recent RFC bill, the buildings 
and property of the corporation and its numerous sub- 
sidiaries are exempted from all sales, use, and personal 
property taxes, although non-discriminatory real estate 
taxes are still permitted. While the basic RFC law 
requires the organization to pay real estate taxes, it is 
silent concerning other levies. Another amendment 
just adopted provides that in States where the laws 
classify buildings erected on leased land as subject 
to personal property taxes, RFC owned property shall 
not be exempt from such taxes. Since the RFC takes 
title to defense plants constructed with funds it ad- 
vances, the tax question is particularly important at 
this time. 
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Defense Legislation 
(Continued from page 163) 


intended to cover cases where property is owned 
by one State, or a political subdivision thereof, 
but is located within another State. An example 
of such a case would be found where a water sup- 
ply property serving the city of New York is 
located in the State of New Jersey. The act pro- 
vides that the Governor of the State where the 
property is located may, on application of the Gov- 
ernor of the State owning the property, appoint 
special policemen for the purpose of protecting 
the property. The act prescribes the forms for 
the applications for the appointment of such 
policemen, the terms of the certificates of the ap- 
pointments, the qualifications of the appointees 
and their powers, duties, and method of compen- 
sation. The act also provides immunity of the 
appointing State for the conduct of these special 
policemen and covers the termination of the ap- 
pointments and supervision of the policemen. 
The Model Interstate Public Property Act, 
which is obviously needed in only a few States, 
was adopted in 1941 in California and Maryland. 
The Model State Guard Act is intended to take 
advantage of the Act of Congress which au- 
thorizes States to organize State Guards to take 
the place of National Guards while they are ab- 
sent in federal service. The act authorizes the 
Governor, when any part of the National Guard 
of the State is in active federal service, to organize 
and maintain such military forces as he may deem 
necessary for the defense of the State. The Gov- 
ernor is authorized to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the organization and maintenance of the 
State Guard, to requisition arms and equipment 
from the Secretary of War, and to make avail- 
able state armories and their equipment. The State 
Guard is not to be required to serve outside the 
State, except in the case of fresh pursuit of in- 
surrectionists, saboteurs, or enemy forces. The 
act permits fresh pursuit of such wrong-doers 
coming into the State enacting the law when the 
pursuit is by the State Guard of another State. 
The act declares that it does not authorize the 
State Guard to be drafted into the military service 
of the United States, prohibits civil groups from 
coming into the State Guard as a unit, prohibits 
the introduction into the State Guard of aliens or 
persons dishonorably discharged from military or 
naval organizations, prescribes an oath for the 
State Guard, limits the period of enlistment to one 


year, makes the Articles of War of the United 
States applicable to the State Guard when ip 
service, and prohibits the arrest of members of the 
Guard while on duty except for treason or felony, 

The Model State Guard Act has been adopted 
in the following States: Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. However, the fresh 
pursuit provisions of this act were adopted in all 
of the States on the above list except : lowa, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Ver- 
mont. 

A Model Act Providing for Fresh Pursuit by 
Military Forces was also prepared by the drafting 
committee. This act is not needed in States which 
adopt the Model State Guard Act but would be 
desirable in States which already have a State 
Guard and wish to adopt the principle of fresh 
pursuit. The act provides that the State Guard 
shall not be required to serve outside the State, 
except that the Governor may, in his discretion, 
direct it to serve outside at the request of another 
Governor ; and except that the State Guard may go 
into another State in fresh pursuit of insurrec- 
tionists, saboteurs, and other enemies, if the other 
State has reciprocal fresh pursuit provisions. The 
act also permits the State Guards of other States 
to enter the State in question on fresh pursuit. It 
has been adopted this year in Rhode Island and 
New Jersey. 


STATE DEFENSE CoUNCIL LAws 


The Washington Conference also recommended 
that State Councils of Defense be established by 
legislation in the various States and that the sev- 
eral Governors appoint such Councils. 

The Model State Council of Defense Act au- 
thorizes the Governor to appoint a State Council 
of Defense of which the Governor shall be Chair- 
man. The members serve without compensation. 
They are to cooperate with the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National Defense, other 
state and federal agencies, and with other councils 
of defense. They are to investigate local matters 
relating to defense and report to the Governor 
with recommendations for legislation. They are to 
utilize existing state services and facilities. Each 
local political subdivision of the State is authorized 
to establish a local Council of Defense. 
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This Model State Council of Defense Act has 
been adopted in the following States: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

A model bill authorizing housing authorities 
to develop projects to assure the availability of 
safe and sanitary dwellings for persons engaged 
in national defense activities has also been pre- 
pared and has been adopted in the following 
States: Arkansts, Florida, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Washington, and West Virginia. 

The following miscellaneous defense legisla- 
tion not sponsored by the Federal-State Con- 
ference has been enacted in the several States: 

Airports (Establishment and Maintenance): 
Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Zoning Regulations: Arkansas, Maine, Ne- 
braska, Tennessee, Utah, Wyoming. 

Subversive Activities (Communists, Bundists, 
Etc.,): Arizona, California, Oklahoma, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. 

Automobile Fees (Soldiers’ Exemption): 
Arkansas, Minnesota, North Dakota, Wyoming. 

Firearms and Weapons: Arkansas, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island. 

Roads and Highways: \lorida. 

Anti-Strike Legislation: Georgia, Texas. 

State Employees ( Leaves of Absence ) : Georgia, 
Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia. 

Unemployment and Workmen's Compensation 
(Soldiers’ Protection): Georgia, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island. 

Tax Exemption: Maine, Washington. 

Vocational Schools: Oregon. 

Savings Bonds and Stamps: Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island. 

Civil Rights ( Soldiers’ Protection): Minnesota, 
New Mexico, Washington. 

Local Defense Councils: New Jersey. 

Liquor Control: New Mexico. 

Land for Defense Purposes: New Mexico, 
South Dakota, Tennesee, Texas, Washington, 
Wyoming. 


Regional Defense Councils 
(Continued from page 161) 


We have facing us in this country the tremen- 
dous problem of organizing for civilian or non- 
military defense. Many conceive of civilian de- 
fense as purely morale building; others think in 
terms of bundles for Britain. Both are important 


_ but are only part of the entire problem of the tre- 


mendous strain placed on local governments by 
the defense program. Perhaps some day this 
strain will be replaced by the strain of the actual 
defense of each particular locality. No one has 
clearly and finally defined the scope of civilian 
defense because the content of civilian defense is 
modified by every change of foreign policy. All 


_that can be done is to select the most essential 


problems and to try to put first things first. 
Civilian defense today includes: health, education, 
labor supply, utilities, transportation, food supply, 
housing and police protection; tomorrow may 
come air raid precautions, bomb shelters, incen- 
diary fire-fighting, civilian evacuation from special 
defense areas, food rationing, protection of mi- 
norities, and many activities hitherto undreamed 
of. We are endeavoring to organize first for the 
probabilities and then for the possibilities. So far 
we have only begun to get organized and into 
operation, but we have no indication to date that 
our method of organizing for civilian defense is 
as impractical in practice as Mr. Carey thinks it 
should be in theory. We still feel that primary 
coordination on a regional basis is superior to 
dealing, or trying to deal, directly from Richmond 
with a hundred or possibly two hundred super- 
numerary local defense councils. This view is also 
held by the extremely able Chairman of the 
Virginia Defense Council, Dr. Douglas S. Free- 
man, and its most competent and energetic Coordi- 
nator, Brigadier General James A. Anderson, both 
of whom remember very vividly the experience 
of this country during World War I. Experience 
or the stress of actual warfare may prove us 
wrong. We can only wait and see. 

Note: The Governor of Virginia has established, 
by Executive Order, eight Regional Defense 
Councils. These Councils cover the entire State 
and serve as an intermediate agency between the 
Virginia Defense Council and the localities. Sec- 
tion I of the Virginia Council’s “Manual for Re- 
gional Defense Councils,’ as mentioned above, 
may be obtained for official purposes from the Vir- 
ginia Defense Council, Richmond, Virginia. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF BOOKS 


State Representation in Congress 


Congressional Apportionment. By Laurence F. Schmecke- 
bier. The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 


1941. I9I pages ; appendices. 


On January 8, 1941, the President of the United 
States sent a memorandum to Congress naming the 
States that should gain or lose seats in the House of 
Representatives. This new distribution was based upon 
recent census figures and was calculated by two methods, 
“major fractions” and “equal proportions.” It was act 
one in a drama of automatic apportionment which 
Congress had arranged for itself by law in 1929. 

Either of the two methods closely approximated equal 
representation for the states. The apportionment law 
allowed Congress 60 calendar days to choose before the 
result by “major fractions” should become effective. 
Since this latter method awarded a seat to Michigan 
which the method of equal proportions gave to Arkansas, 
the Democratic majority in the House approved the 
distribution by equal proportions. The Senate, however, 
did not act within the 60 days. Thereupon, apportion- 
ment according to the method of major fractions took 
effect (for the 1942 elections) with no more flurry than 
the striking of a clock. 

On the heels of that event comes Schmeckebier’s book 
to probe the complexities of apportionment so efficiently 
dismissed by Congress and to disquiet anyone who be- 
lieves that equal representation is thereby assured. 

Apportionment is no easy problem. Mathematicians 
groped more than a century to find the modern formulas 
which give each State its fair share of representatives. 
Complete justice would grant each State a number of 
representatives and a fraction. But how can Arkansas, 
for instance, send half a representative to Congress? 

Obviously no method of apportionment can make the 
representation of the States absolutely equal. Rather, 
the aim is to make the smallest possible difference be- 
tween States. A seat should be taken from Michigan to 
Arkansas only if it results in a smaller difference 
between them. Each modern method depends upon its 
own definition of the “smallest difference” which ex- 
plains occasional variation in results. For example, the 
equal proportions formula makes the smallest possible 
relative difference in the average population per repre- 
sentative from each state. This book provides both criti- 
cal exposition of the theory and examples of calculation 
for all known methods of apportionment. 

As though explanation alone were not an imposing 
testimony to the refinement of modern formulas, the 
author surveys the graveyard of abandoned methods 
and peers at the ghosts of past Congressional debates. 


Cruder methods of other years sometimes produced 
baffling results. Before 1840, the Jefferson method cal- 
culated by a fixed ratio of representation was subject 
to the following paradox: an increase in population 
might result in a decrease in the size of the House. The 
Vinton method, used from 1850 to 1900, fell in disrepute 
because of the “Alabama” paradox, which was apparent 
in proposals to increase the size of the House. This 
paradox was first noticed in 1880, when an increase of 
representatives from 299 to 300 would have resulted in 
the loss of a seat to Alabama. About this paradox Rep. 
resentative Littlefield exclaimed in 1900: “In Maine 
comes and out Maine goes. The House increases in size 
and she is still out. It increases a little more in size, and 
then, forsooth, in she comes. A further increase, and out 
she goes, and then a little further increase and in she 
comes. God help the State of Maine when mathematics 
reach for her and undertake to strike her down in this 
manner.” The present law ended confusion such as 
Representative Littlefield’s by making apportionment 
with approved methods automatic and by continuing the 
size of the House at 435 members. 

Unfortunately, this achievement does not close the 
drama, because apportionment is not equal until. repre- 
sentative districts within each state are equal. State 
legislatures undo Congress’ good work with gerry- 
manders or negligence in redistricting their States for 
shifting population. The author analyzes the present 
apportionment within each state and finds the picture 
blotted with inequalities. In thirteen states, for example, 
it is fact that the smallest districts in each state have 
less than half the population of the largest districts. This 
means that from those States some Congressmen repre- 
sent half as many people as do other Congressmen. 

In another way representation is made unequal by 
the wide variations in actual voting population. Figures 
on the 1936and 1938 elections show that “in the northern 
and western states the ratio of votes to population is 
materially higher than in the South, the ratio being 
least in the southernmost states. . . . In 1938 it took only 
34,439 voters to elect seven representatives in Missis- 
sippi, but it required 730,024 votes to elect the same 
number of representatives in Kansas. In other words, 
each voter in Mississippi exerted 20 times the power of 
a voter in Kansas.” 

An exhaustive treatment of the legal background of 
apportionment reveals that there is no clear precedent 
for effective treatment of these flaws. Although the 
author studies many possible remedies including com- 
pulsory districting and constitutional amendment, he 
finds no easy answer to the question, “How can a system 
of apportionment overcome all demands of practical 


politics ?” —J. Nathan Gilbert 
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The States of The Union: Historical Data 
Date Date Chronological 
Organized Admitted Order of 
as to Admission 
State Capital Source of State Lands Territory Union to Union 
ALABAMA Montgomery Mississippi Territory, 1798* March 3, 1817 Dec. 14, 1819 22 
ARIZONA Phoenix Ceded by Mexico, 1848" Feb. 24, 1863 —- Feb. 14, 1912 48 
ARKANSAS Little Rock Louisiana Purchase, 1803 March 2, 1819 June 15, 1836 25 
CALIFORNIA Sacramento Ceded by Mexico, 1848 (°) Sept. 9, 1850 31 
COLORADO Denver Louisiana Purchase, 18034 Feb. 28, 1861 Aug. 1, 1876 38 
CONNECTICUT Hartford Royal charter, 1662° aes Jan. 9, 1788 5 
DELAWARE Dover —— charter, 1638; English charter, Dee. 7, 1787! 1 
1683° 
FLORIDA Tallahassee Ceded by Spain, 1819 March 30, 1822 March 3, 1845 27 
GEORGIA Atlanta — 1732, from George II to Ogle- ee Jan. 2, 1788! 4 
thorpe* 
IDAHO Boise Oregon Territory, 1848 March 3, 1863 = July 3, 1890 43 
ILLINOIS Springfield Northwest Territory, 1787 Feb. 3, 1809 Dec. 3, 1818 21 
INDIANA Indianapolis Northwest Territory, 1787 May 7, 1800 Dec. 11, 1816 19 
IOWA Des Moines Louisiana Purchase, 1803 June 12, 1838 Dec. 28, 1846 30 
KANSAS Topeka Louisiana Purchase, 18034 May 30, 1854 Jan. 29, 1861 34 
KENTUCKY Frankfort Part of Virginia until admitted as state (°) June 1, 1792 15 
LOUISIANA Baton Rouge Louisiana Purchase, 1803* March 24, 1804 April 30, 1812 18 
MAINE Augusta Part of Massachusetts until admitted as (°) March 15, 1820 23 
state 
MARYLAND Annapolis Charter, 1632, from Charles 1 to Calvert*® April 28, 1788! 7 
MASSACHUSETTS Boston Charter to Massachusetts Bay Company, Feb. 6, 1788‘ 6 
1629° 
MICHIGAN Lansing Northwest Territory, 1787 Jan. 11, 1805 Jan. 26, 1837 26 
MINNESOTA St. Paul Northwest Territory, 1787" March 3, 1849 May 11, 1858 32 
MISSISSIPPI Jackson Mississippi Territory: April 17, 1798 Dec. 10, 1817 20 
MISSOURI Jefferson City Louisiana Purchase, 1803 June 4, 1812 Aug. 10, 1821 24 
MONTANA Helena Louisiana Purchase, 1803 May 26, 1864 Nov. 8, 1889 41 
NEBRASKA Lincoln Louisiana Purchase, 1803 May 30, 1854 March 1, 1867 37 
NEVADA Carson City Ceded from Spain, 1848 March 2, 1861 Oct. 31, 1864 36 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Concord Grant from James I, 1622 and 1629° Bh cot June 21, 1788! 9 
NEW JERSEY Trenton Dutch settlement, 1623; English charter, Dec. 18, 1787! 3 
1664° 
NEW MEXICO Santa Fe Ceded by Mexico, 1848” Sept. 9, 1850 Jan. 6, 1912 47 
NEW YORK Albany Dutch settlement, 1623; English control, hes July 26, 1788! 11 
1664° 
NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh Charter, 1663, from Charles II*® onthe Nov. 21, 1789! 12 
NORTH DAKOTA Bismarck Louisiana Purchase, 1803 March 2, 1861 Nov. 2, 1889 39 
OHIO Columbus Northwest Territory, 1787 (°) March 1, 1803 17 
OKLAHOMA Oklahoma City Louisiana Purchase, 1803 May 2, 1890 Nov. 16, 1907 46 
OREGON Salem Settlement and treaty with Britain, 1846 Aug. 14, 1848 Feb. 14, 1859 33 
PENNSYLVANIA Harrisburg Grant from Charles II to William Penn, oes Dee. 12, 1787! 2 
1680° 
RHODE ISLAND Providence Charter, 1663, from Charles II* May 29, 1790! 13 
SOUTH CAROLINA Columbia Charter, 1663, from Charles II* May 23, 1788! 8 
SOUTH DAKOTA Pierre Louisiana Purchase, 1803 March 2, 1861 Nov. 2, 1889 40 
TENNESSEE Nashville Part of North Carolina until admitted (°) June 1, 1796 16 
as state 
TEXAS Austin Republic of Texas, 1845 (°) Dec. 29, 1845 28 
UTAH Salt Lake City Ceded by Mexico, 1848 Sept. 9, 1850 Jan. 4, 1896 45 
VERMONT Montpelier From lands of New Hampshire and New (°) March 4, 1791 14 
York 
VIRGINIA Richmond Charter, 1609, from James I to London June 25, 1788! 10 
Company® 
WASHINGTON Olympia Oregon Territory, 1848 March 2, 1853 Nov. 11, 1889 42 
WEST VIRGINIA Charleston Part of Virginia until admitted as state (°) June 10, 1863 35 
WISCONSIN. Madison Northwest Territory, 1787 April 20, 1836 May 29, 1848 29 
WYOMING Cheyenne Louisiana Purchase, 18034, / July 25, 1868 July 11, 1890 44 
“ _ the Treaty of Paris, 1783, England gave up claim to the 13 original 4 Portion of land ceded by Mexico, 1848. 
parallel, east to the Chattahoochie, down that river to the mouth of the Flint, ‘ Date of ratification of U. 8, Constitution, 
east to the source of the St. Mary's, down that river to the ocean. Territory & West Feliciana District (Baton Rouge) acquired from Spain, 1810, added 
west of the Alleghenies was claimed by various states, but was eventually all to Louisiana, 1812. 
ceded to the nation. Thus, the major part of Alabama was acquired by the h Portion of land obtained by Louisiana Purchase, 1803. : 
Treaty of Paris, but the lower portion from Spain in 1813. 4 3 i Lee eee . 
5 i See footnote (*). The lower portion of Mississippi was also acquired from 
» Portion of land obtained by Gadsden Purchase, 1853. Spain in 1813. 
* No territorial status before admission to Union. i Portion of land obtained from Oregon Territory, 1848. 
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